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Buckingham Palace — that unhappy evidence of 
the architectural taste of the " first gentleman in 
Europe," has found a resting place at the Oxford 
street end of Hyde Park — upon the whole a 
very good site, although, as usual, there is loud 
and sonorous dissent. 

Yourobd'tserv't, P. 



An artist friend writes from Paris, under date 
of 9th January, as follows : — 

" I have just returned from the Exhibition. I 
went there with the intention of giving you my 
humble opinion of the French School, but I find 
it impossible to express my admiration of it. 
One of the finest pictures is the LaslVis.lims of Ike 
Revolution o/'93. I will send you the illustrated 
paper where there is a cut of it. Then the minute 
paintings of Meissonnier — they are absolutely 
wonderful, like looking through the wrong end 
of an opera glass; and, withal, not at all over- 
labored ; on the contrary, broad, almost sketchy 
in the handling; but in drawing, nature it- 
self. Portraits — female ones particularly — are, 
in general, good, some very fine. One of Chap- 
lin is excellent. The Death Meal of the Girondists 
is good, particularly in the management of light. 
But I must see them oftener before I can judge 
of the larger ones. Of men's portraits I did not 
see a single good one. A picture of Le Poitevin, 
The Embarkation I suppose it is called,'struck 
me as the most wonderful piece of brilliant 
coloring I saw. I do not know but that the 
lighting of the rooms, through the roof, to which 
I am not accustomed, may make the effect bet- 
ter ; but I never was so struck with an exhibi- 
tion in my life." 

London, 7th March, 1851. 
To the Editor of the Art- Union Bulletin. 

Sir, — We are told that the Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy this year is to be something 
superlative ; and it may, indeed, be expected to 
be better than usual; partly, because it must 
necessarily be a year older than its predecessors, 
and partly because the number of foreign eyes 
which it is anticipated will gaze upon it, lends 
an additional stimulus to effort. But whatever 
may be the character of the display in Trafal- 
gar Square, the crocus Exhibition of the year 
— the British Institution — rather falls short of 
its usual stunted proportions. 

I have heard many reasons assigned for the 
gradual withdrawal, and now almost total ab- 
sence, from its walls of the works of the best 
English painters ; unfair arrangement is the out- 
cry against all exhibitions, for as in the nature 
of things not more than a fifth of the works ex- 
hibited can obtain good places, the satisfied 
must always remain in an immense minority. 
This institution, however, is in more than usual 
bad odor ,■ it is very certain that a few painters 
always manage to have their works placed in 
prominent situations, whilst others, their bet- 
ters, are hung up out of sight. Upon the 
whole, this year's display is only worse than 
preceding ones, from the absence of any one 
work of surpassing merit, for, this set aside, the 
average is rather better than usual ; and a per- 
son who would take the trouble to examine the 
pictures separately, would find much more to 
praise than a hasty glance round the rooms at 
what seems a chaotic sea of paint, would seem 
to promise. The largest picture in the exhi- 
bition is amongst the worst; it is by a Mr 



Ncwenham, and aspires to be classed as histor- 
ical. Miss Strickland,— that amiable lady, who 
so amusingly jumbles together fact and fiction, 
and in her efforts to vindicate her sex, presents 
to us Anne Boleyne as virtuous as Jane Grey ; 
who gives to the fair Mary Stuart Elizabeth's 
firmness, and strives hard to make that lioness 
of Queens an amiable and fascinating woman ; — 
Miss Strickland furnishes the quotation which 
informs us that the lady in black is Mary of 
Modena : and we are further informed that she 
is ineffectually endeavoring to shelter herself 
under a wall. We had last year in the same 
place by the same hand another large picture, 
representing an inebriate, imbecile Cromwell, 
dictating to a very stupid-looking man at a 
table, whom we were told to regard as Milton. 
I have a pity for Mary Beatrice? who was a 
good wife to as wretched a king as ever wore 
a crown, but not taking much interest in her, I 
am ready to accept the rather good-looking 
lady, without emotion or intellect, as a passable 
presentment ; but Cromwell was a very differ- 
ent animal ; he had a big heart (we will not dis- 
cuss the material, good or bad, of which it was 
compounded), and a mighty, thoughtful brain ; 
and I cannot forgive Mr. Newenham for taking 
such pains to crucify him " larger than life" as 
an idiot. The largest landscape in the collec- 
tion is a joint production of Creswick (the new 
R. A.) and Ansdell ; the vegetable nature being 
handled by the one, and the animal (plough- 
horses principally) by the other. It cannot be 
pronounced a successful partnership, the vigor- 
ous character of painting in the one overpower- 
ing Creswick's neat and rather small style. If a 
dissolution were possible, it would be a gain to 
both. The landscape itself is a pleasant, broad 
expanse of country, gray and quiet in color ; and 
the horses and attendants are nicely grouped, 
and well painted. These partnership affairs in 
art smack a little too much, methinks, of the 
shop. Linnell has two landscapes ; a large one, 
not by any means up to his \isual strain, — the 
smaller, " The Farm-Evening," is, however, 
perfection. This picture is about 18 inches by 
14, and the price, as I am informed, was $750. 
Except Turner, no man amongst the land- 
scape painters gets such prices as Linnell ; yet, 
strange as it may appear, although he has been 
before the public for nearly fifty years, and has 
always painted well, it is only very lately that 
he has become much of a favorite. A little in- 
terior by Fred Goodall — a homely interior — 
Grace at Meal, is very perfect in its way, being 
almost equal to Ostade in color and refine- 
ment of effect, whilst the painting has all the 
precision of Teniers. When I have noticed 
several views of Venice by Holland, which glow 
with color, and a picture by a son of tlie Danby, 
representing some shipwrecked seamen on a 
rock, — the sea subsiding after a storm, — and 
which only misses being very fine from a crude 
yellow color which he has spread over the sky, 
I have I believe named all the paintings of par- 
ticular merit in a collection which numbers over 
500. 

As Inskipp, however, is a name not unknown 
on your side of the Atlantic, and as he has six 
paintings here, and as he has a good many ad- 
mirers, some of whom swear that he is a second 
Sir Joshua, — it may not be uninteresting to you 
to say a few words about him. Five of these 
pictures are half-length figures of females, the 



size of life—" Pastorella," " The Gleaner," &c. 
These titles will sufficiently convey to you what 
the good-looking buxom wenches are intended 
to represent ; they are, in fact, the same ladies 
with chip-hats on, and a certain homely coquetry 
in . their eyes, which middle-aged men can re- 
member very well in engravings when they 
were little boys. They are all alike in contour of 
countenance and in expression ; they are painted 
in a broad, dashing, slovenly manner, and the 
color is frequently pleasant and piquant, but 
more commonly coarse and rude. To compare 
this impoverished disciple to that great master 
of harmonies, Sir Joshua, is, I cannot help think- 
ing, little else than "flat blasphemy." The 
R.A.'s-elect generally meet with acquiescence 
from the craft, although it may well be doubted 
whether it would not have been easy to select a 
stronger name than Redgrave, whose later works 
have in them something offensively vulgar in 
conception, in character, and color. 

But enough: this is rather a bilious letter. 
The Exhibition building is really a very charm- 
ing, elegant affair; the interior decoration is 
getting on rapidly, and the chromatic scale 
adopted has, as a whole, a most agreeable effect. 
The exterior is to be painted blue and white, 
with the panels between the pillars stained to 
imitate walnut. When fresh, it will, I dare say, 
look most light and faery, but the smoke will soon 
turn the aerial tints into a dusty gray. The 
marble arch (that expensive pet of the 4th 
George) looks well in its new position ; it is de- 
ficient in size, but very graceful in its propor- 
tions, and beautiful in its ornamental relievos. 
I remain your obed't serv't, P. 



THE CHRONICLE. 

ART AST) ARHSTS IN AJIERICA. 
Lessing's Martyrdom op Htrss. — The exhi- 
bition of this picture is the most important 
event that has occurred in our little Artworld 
since the publication of the last regular number 
of the Bulletin. We have been somewhat amused 
to observe the manner in which it has been re- 
ceived by some of the artists and those journal- 
ists who express their views. The artists ad- 
mired it at the opening of the exhibition, and 
did not hesitate to say so in a more decided 
manner than they usually adopt, respecting fo- 
reign pictures which are brought to New-York. 
By degrees, however, they seemed to change 
their minds, and to think it was not so great a 
work after all. A journal which, in its observa- 
tions upon such matters, is generally judicious 
and intelligent, spoke of this picture at first as 
" one of the finest of all contemporary works of 
art;" while in a second criticism, at no great in- 
terval of time, it characterized it as a genre pic- 
ture in which Lessing had " resorted for success 
to mere savoir faire, technical knowledge, and 
manual dexterity, no doubt from a consciousness 
of his inability to depict the morale of the subject 
by the representation of human passion and cha- 
racter." The public, meanwhile, — not the pub- 
lic which believes that the highest object of Art 
is imitation, and its most successful achievement 
the painting of the counterfeit hammer on the 
old Museum staircase,— but the cultivated and 
enlightened public which values works of Art for 
the ideas they embody, is greatly moved and af- 
fected by the calm grandeur of this picture. We 
confess we are among those who are thus influ- 
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enced, and we think we see a great deal more in 
it than the representation of mere externalities. 
We fully believe that the various characters of 
the persons introduced, and the mode in which 
the scene that was supposed to be passing before 
their eyes would influence each one, -occupied 
Lessing's attention vastly more than the techni- 
cal parts. That these different emotions and 
passions are distinctly shown, while, at the same 
time, they are not made violent and obtrusive, 
is to us a striking proof both of his genius as an 
artist, and his wisdom as a student of human 
nature. Is it not true that the feelings of the 
spectators of that sad procession to the stake 
are perfectly well discriminated 1 It seems to 
us that what is passing in their minds is as 
clearly revealed as if we had interrogated each 
one of them. We read in unmistakable lan- 
guage, the haughty indifference of the prelates, 
the vulgar curiosity of the Franciscan friar, 
Duke Ludovic's love of parade, the partisan fury 
of the burghers, the brutal ferocity of the exe- 
cutioners, the Bohemian noble's affectionate 
veneration for his master, the detestation of ty- 
ranny that tightens the frowning rustic's grasp 
of his club, the tremulous sympathy of the wo- 
man who is telling her beads, and the passage 
of divine truth into the heart of the monk, who 
stands with his head bowed upon his breast, as 
if it were bent thus by the first breath of that 
mighty wind which later, in the days of Luther, 
should shake Europe to its centre. At the same 
time, these various emotions are not represented 
by violent gestures or contorted features, and 
this, as we have said, shows Lessing's accurate 
study of human nature. We must remember 
that this martyrdom is hut the consummation 
of a purpose that must have been fully under- 
stood some time before. The treachery and 
cruelty of Huss's enemies were not then for the 
first time announced to the people. This burn- 
ing at the stake was to have been expected after 
his arrest some months previously, and the Em- 
peror's violation of his plighted word. The in- 
dignation of the people, therefore, instead of ex- 
hibiting itself in an outburst of fury, would 
naturally have appeared in the deep stern silence 
in which Lessing has represented it, and which 
to us, is far more impressive and solemn than the 
greatest intensity of dramatic action. We know 
not how it is with others, but the awful stillness 
which seems to pervade this scene, and is only 
disturbed by the movement of the wretch who 
places the cap of mockery on the head of the 
victim, brings before our minds the horror of 
the martyrdom, and the glory of the martyr, 
more vividly than could have been done by the 
most highly wrought display of passion. It is 
true that Lessing has treated all this with won- 
derful technical skill. The balance of the groups 
—the individual forms— the contrast and har- 
mony of colors— the reflected lights— the minu- 
test truths of Chiaroscuro united with the great- 
est breadth of general effect : all these qualities 
extort praise from his most exacting critics. 
But it does not follow that, simply because he 
is so successful in technical matters, he must, 
therefore, have expended upon them all his 
thought and study, and neglected the intel- 
lectual conception of the event. His great prac- 
tice may have given such dexterity to his hand, 
and precision to his eye, that the attainment of 
this particular excellence was not to him a very 
difficult matter. We fear that some of those 



who thus criticise him, infer his exclusive and 
laborious attention to these technical points 
from a knowledge of how much toil and thought 
any approach to his excellence would cost them. 
They are so taken up with his skill in the ren- 
dering of textures and materials, that they have 
no eyes for amy thing beyond these matters. 
They bestow all their observation upon these 
points, and neglect his general conception of the 
event. On the other hand, to the common spec- 
tator, all this dexterity seems a matter of course. 
Every thing looks so simple and natural to such 
a person, that he never thinks of inquiring how 
it is done, but goes straight forward to the pas- 
sions and emotions — the act and the actors re- 
presented. All these technical excellencies make 
the canvas look so much the less like a painting 
to his eyes. He forgets the vehicle — the brushes 
and the paint-pots, and remembers nothing but 
Huss, his friends and his enemies. If this be a 
merit of a work of art, that it throws into the 
soul a direct and powerful realization of the idea 
sought to be represented, without reminding it 
of the means by which this effect is produced, 
or the personal peculiarities of its author ; then 
is the Huss a great picture, for such, we believe, 
is the mode in which it influences a majority of 
its most intelligent spectators. 

A great deal has been written upon the neces- 
sity of generalization in the treatment of histo- 
rical subjects, and of avoiding minute and careful 
imitation in the rendering of mere externalities. 
It is certainly true that the ideal conception of 
the work is the chief point to be regarded. The 
safe rule seems to be to shun all such particular 
and minute imitations as weaken the force of 
the dominant idea. But modern artists have 
greater liberties than those of ancient times in 
this respect. In the first place, those symbols 
and conventionalisms have gone out of use, 
which, in . the earlier ages, greatly assisted 
painters in conveying their thoughts. For in- 
stance, the portion of a broken wheel, beside the 
figure of St. Catherine, conveyed a sufficient no- 
tion of the martyrdom of that saint, and enabled 
the artist to devote himself entirely to the ex- 
pression of the countenance. Such a symbol 
would be much less significant now. It must be 
remembered also, that a modern painter has a 
body of spectators much moi-e instructed in 
the details of ancient life and manners, than 
were the people who criticised Raphael and Mi- 
chel Angelo. That exactness in details which 
would have seemed pedantic and trivial to 
spectators in their time, is perfectly familiar 
to us, and we should be more disturbed by 
its absence than its introduction into a piece. 
That ignorance of historical facts which per- 
mitted the Dutch to look with delight and edi- 
fication upon Rembrandt's representation -of 
Scriptural personages in Turkish costumes, and a 
display of the actors in the most affecting scenes 
in the life of the Saviour, dressed in full breeches, 
with tobacco pipes twisted in their hat-bands, 
has been succeeded by a most careful and exact 
knowledge upon these points. And so it is 
with the minutize of life in the middle ages. The 
multiplication of books and prints has made 
us almost as familiar with the costume and 
equipments of that day as of our own. We see 
nothing quaint or over- worked, therefore,, in the 
details of Lessing's picture ; nothing, which, in 
our opinion, detracts from the grandeur and 
pathos of the main idea. 



In these observations upon the Martyrdom of 
Huss, we have no intention of applying to it the 
extravagant praise which we understand some 
persons have ascribed to it. To speak of it as 
the best picture in the world is manifestly ab- 
surd. Mr. Lessing, we presume, would be him- 
self greatly offended at such preposterous praise. 
Without drawing any comparisons between it 
and other works, we will be content to say 
for the present, that it is a most admirable 
production ; that we feel deeply grateful to the 
distinguished artist for the delight we have ex- 
perienced in studying it, and that, if we should 
ever attempt to criticise it, it would be with 
the greatest diffidence on our own part, and 
a profound respect for Mr. Lessing's genius and 
professional learning. 

The Exhibition op the National Academy 
of Design.— This will be opened, probably, some 
time in the second week of the present month . We 
are unable to sta^, from personal observation, the 
character of many of the works to be exhibited, 
having had the privilege of seeing but few of 
them. One of the most striking paintings there, 
will be a large allegorical piece, by Rossiter, in 
which he has sought to embody ideas of the 
three types of Beauty — the moral, the intellec- 
tual, and the physical. It is a composition of 
three female figures, in whose different expres- 
sions, accessories, and attributes, the artist has 
successfully represented the characteristic dis- 
tinctions he designed to show. This work is a 
wide step in advance, on the part of Mr. Rossiter, 
in invention as well as in form, color, and other 
technical qualities. We will reserve a more 
particular notice of it, for our detailed account 
of the exhibition. Mr. Church has a large piece 
representing the Deluge, in which the terrible 
power of the element of Water is shown with 
originality and success. Several figures are in- 
troduced in this canvas, the first attempts of 
Church in that line. There will be three or four 
striking views from his easel, made up from 
sketches taken by him, last summer, at Mount 
Desert Island, and on the coast of Maine. Mr. 
Kensett will show some of the fruits of his study 
among the White Mountains. Visitors will find 
much to delight them in these works, particular- 
ly in the studies of rocks, in which Kensett is re- 
markably successful. He is always, also, a con- 
scientious painter, sparing no labor or pains to 
give the full effect to the scenes he represents. 
We sometimes think that the exercise of the art 
of engraving, to which this artist was bred, has 
a favorable effect in this way. We notice the 
same careful fidelity in Mr. Durand's works, and 
in those of Mr. Casilear. 

A friend sends us the following notices of 
pictures intended for the exhibition, which we 
have not had the opportunity of inspecting our- 
selves. 

The President has in hand a warm mid-sum- 
mer landscape — a composition of quiet American 
scenery; and another composition of a little 
different tone of color, which is stated as being 
still more pleasing. Both these are commis- 
sioned pictures, the latter for a distinguished 
amateur artist. 

Cropsey will exhibit a composition of South- 
ern Italy, which, we think, will be one of his 
most popular works. There will be introduced 
in it many of those picturesque objects with 
which that classic land is replete, such as ruin- 
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ed towers, moss-covered remains of aqueducts, 
grotesque old trees, massive bridges, shepherds, 
goats, &c. Besides this, he will display a grand 
American scene — a Tornado among the moun- 
tains, a subject well adapted to his powers, and 
handled by him with much freedom. 

Kensett will be represented by a composition 
of Summer scenery, in which figures are intro- 
duced ; and also by some of those beautiful 
studies which have gained for him so much ap- 
probation. 

Kellogg will exhibit a full length portrait 
of General Scolt ; Vanderlyn, the full length 
portrait of General Taylor, painted for the city ; 
Lang, the full length of a lady; Huntington, 
several landscapes and portraits ; Hicks, a full 
length of Mr. Wells, of the Ravel Troupe, said 
to be very fine, and also a portrait of a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. 

Greene, who painted the profile in the oval 
frame, which gained so much praise from the 
visitors of the Art-Union Gallery, last year, will 
exhibit two portraits which will justify the repu- 
tation that the previous work obtained for him. 

Elliott will offer about his usual number of 
well painted heads ; and Baker ntends, also, to 
send several. 

The friends of art will be delighted to learn 
that, in all probability, several fine specimens of 
the European schools, will grace the walls of the 
Academy, among them, works by Stanfield, 
Cooper, and Kockoeck. 

Sattler's Cosmoramas. — The locomotive 
spirit of the age seems to have taken possession 
of Art. Painting,' as well as steam, has been 
called into requisition to transport ua in a 
twinkling from our quiet firesides to the cata- 
racts of the Nile, or the streets of Jerusalem. 
First, we had the moving Panoramas by which 
we made long voyages to California and home 
of a winter's evening. Now we have Prince 
Houssain's carpet in another pattern — a Cosmo- 
rania which whisks us off from one foreign land 
to another with still more surprising celerity. 
Reader, if you have not yet visited the profes- 
sor's magical galleries, let not the first bright 
morning pass without doing so. Gloomy looking 
places you will find them to be ; quite bare and 
unfurnished; nothing better than dark avenues 
with partitions of baize, along which, at regular 
intervals, are distributed small square openings. 
Look through one of these openings, and you 
are straightway thousands of miles from home. 
Here, for instance, you are planted in the midst 
of the Lybian desert. You feel the very sun's 
heat of the Egyptian climate. You may almost 
stoop down for a handful of sand, and let it drop 
again from your fingers. Before you, rise the 
huge temples of Abusimbil, carved in the rock, 
with the colossal guardians of their portals, sixty 
feet in height. You know it is so, for you mea- 
sure them by the traveller near by, who seems 
to be of about your own size. But leave Egypt 
for a while, and coming out again into the dark 
gallery, look through the next window. Here 
is the Grand Piazza of San Marco in Venice ; 
the heart of the City, with the Procurator's 
Palace and the Cathedral ; the Campanile and 
the bronze horses. The place is swarming with 
people, and you feel it would not be a difficult 
matter to go down among them, and have your- 
self served with ices and coffee. There are 
twenty-six views of this sort exhibited at the 



same time, each of which affords the next best 
treat to seeing its original. Those we have 
mentioned were two of the first section, the ex- 
hibition of which closed on the 8th of March. 
A few days afterwards, another section of twen- 
ty-six views was opened, which are still to be 
seen, and which will be continued for some time 
longer ; after which, the third and concluding 
series will be presented. 

These views wore all painted by Mr. Sattler, 
from sketches made by himself, in the course of 
extensive travels through Europe, Greece, Tur- 
key, Asia Minor, Syria, the- Holy Land, Egypt, 
Nubia, and Arabia. They are executed in oil, 
measuring generally about four feet square, and 
are placed behind very powerful lenses, which 
magnify them to the apparent size of nature. A 
great deal of ability has been shown in the touch 
and general treatment of the subjects. One 
would suppose that under the influence of the 
glass, the traces of the handling would be very 
conspicuous. On the contrary, it is surprising 
to see how successfully the technical process is 
concealed. The style which seems hard and 
stiff when it is seen without the glass, becomes 
" loosened," so to speak, and liberated from its 
bonds when it is magnified. The paint becomes 
atmosphere, each object in the scene takes its 
proper place, and the depth of the picture ap- 
pears to be increased as well as its height and 
breadth. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Sattler has been 
very successful with his exhibition. Without 
any preliminary puffing in the newspapers, the 
pictures have recommended themselves. At 
first, visitors were few, but now the galleries 
are crowded every day. Ladies and children 
resort to them in great numbers, and indeed 
there are few places in town to which a child 
may be taken with the certainty of deriving at 
once so much instruction and amusement, while 
artists and amateurs wjll find much that is de- 
serving of their study and admiration. 

The Photographic Art Journal. — All classes 
and crafts have their particular " organs " now- 
a-days, and therefore we ought not to be sur- 
prised that the daguerreotypists possess two — 
Tlie Photographic Art Journal and The Da- 
guerrian Journal. — We have seen the second 
number of the first of these, — a respectable 
looking work of sixty-four pages, embellished 
with a lithographic portrait of Mr. M. M. Law- 
rence, who it seems " has prepared a likeness of 
Gen. James Watson Webb, on a mammoth 
plate, for the World's Fair." 

This magazine has two articles devoted to the 
American Art-Union, which we cannot resist the 
temptation of noticing, although we depart 
thereby from a rule to which we have generally 
adhered,— that is, to disregard all attacks which 
from their source or their character can do the 
Institution no possible harm. 

The first of these was written by an Ish- 
maelitish friend of ours, whose hand seems 
to be against every man, for he attacks Art- 
Union, National Academy, and Artists' Associa- 
tions, with equal pertinacity. The Art-Union, 
however, is evidently his pet target. He began 
to favor the public with his views upon the true 
mode of encouraging art in America a year or 
two since. He attracted less attention by his 
articles than his zeal and perseverance deserved. 
On this account probably his tone, which at first 



was subdued and polite, has grown of late ex- 
tremely savage. He commenced his career 
with all the gravity and decorum of Don 
Quixote when he set out on his adventures, 
but finding that nobody seemed to admire 
his Dulcinea, and acknowledge her superiority 
over all other Dulcineas, he now puts his Rosi- 
nante into the most ferocious gambados and 
curvettings, and shakes his lance in a way to 
terrify innocent beholders. The only persons at 
present against whom he is not running a tilt 
are the managers of the New England Art 
Union, to whom we respectfully suggest that 
they should at once purchase his copies of the 
Venetian master-pieces, which the American 
Art-Union had the misfortune some time since 
to decline. 

Closely following the " Knight of the Sorrowful 
Countenance," comes Sancho Panza riding his 
donkey. We will give him the benefit of the 
large circulation of our first number, by pre- 
senting a synopsis of his argument, and quoting 
some of his most eloquent passages, not even 
changing his spelling, which is at times rather 
peculiar. Sancho's chief concern is to prevent 
the destruction of the individuality of the 
National Academy of Design, " for which," he 
says, " the misguiding rulers of the Art-Union 
have so long most devoutly wished." A sad 
day, he thinks, it was, when the " acquiescence 
of the Academy" permitted the act incorporat- 
ing the Art-Union to pass the Legislature (!) 
What especially moves his indignation is the 
proposition of the Art-Union to purchase the 
pictures painted to relieve the Academy from 
debt. He hopes the Academy " will take no 
nourishment from the would-be paracide." He 
then proceeds to contrast the exhibitions of the 
two societies. In the one, he says, " the exqui- 
site display of pictures by our artists imposed a 
silent admiration upon you;" while in the 
other, " few pictures of decided merit are ever 
seen to inspire the beholder with proper feel- 
ings, or even offer a theme for instructive con- 
versation : there the rude, the vulgar, and the 
blasphemous meet, and make it disgusting to 
persons of refinement." He then passes to the 
subject of the connection between gambling and 
art. " Better," he says, " let art become the 
sear and yellow leaf prematurely, than make it 
a stepping-stone to infamy." * * * "To 
couple them is mingling the voice of the nightin- 
gale with that of the owl." "Rome did not 
rattle the dice, and throw for the works of her 
Angelo; Germany for those of her Lassing, 
England for those of Wilkey, nor America for 
those of West or Allison." 

We give the whole of the concluding appeal 
to the Academicians that they should spurn the 
offer of the Art-Union to help them in their 
financial difficulties. 

"Academicians, spurn the insulting offer. 
Stand proudly erect on your own broad founda- 
tion; let not the institution that wreathed the 
laurel that adorns the brows of a Truman [who 
the dickens is he 1] and a Cole seek assistance 
from the gambling table. Meet in your Council 
chamber ; call your fellow-citizens around you : 
tell them you are in debt, and that thirty- 
six or more have agreed to paint a picture to 
liquidate the debt, and call upon them to pur- 
chase these pictures. If there must be a distri- 
bution, let it be one of your own ; made, too, 
in an honest and lawful manner, and you will 
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realize six times the amount in cash — not in six 
months' scrip. For heaven's sake, gentlemen, 
take not from the American Art-Union ' such 
protection as vultures give to lambs ; covering 
and devouring.' " 

Poor Sancho ! all this eloquence was wasted. 
The deed has been done. The ArUTnion has 
actually accomplished its wicked attempt to aid 
the ->. tional a ademy. 

American Artists Abroad. — We announced 
in a postscript to the December number, the par- 
tial destruction by fire of Mr. Leutze's great 
painting of Washington Crossing the Delaware. 
We are gratified to be able to state, that not only 
has he commenced it anew, but has sold it (to 
be completed in the month of July,) to the house 
of Goupil & Vibert, in Paris. These gentle- 
men intend to exhibit it in London, Paris, and 
the United States; and also to have it engraved 
by Francois, the distinguished artist who has 
produced several superb prints from the works 
of Delaroche. Mr. Goupil, it is said, is one of the 
best judges of art in Europe. He visited D iissel- 
dorf on purpose to see this picture, and bought 
it immediately upon Leutze's own terms, viz., 
10,000 thalers— about $6,000 of our money. 
This sale is a very interesting event to us, for it 
will tend to place the painter before the art- 
world in company with the foremost men of his 
time, and give a greater prominence to this pic- 
ture than to any ever previously painted upon 
an American subject. Several complimentary 
notices of it have been published in the German 
papers. Among the rest, a writer in the Kol- 
nische Zeitung contrasts it with Lessikg's Mar- 
tyrdom of Huss, and states that " it produces a 
grander, freer, more human state of feeling than 
the Huss"— that "Lessing's work is German- 
idealistic, and Leutze's American-naturalistic" — 
and that " in respect to technical execution he 
doubts not the Washington will be hardly in- 
ferior to the Huss." We are not prepared to 
see this equality in the last respect fully realized, 
nor do we believe that Leutze himself would 
claim for his picture any such pre-eminence. It 
' does not seem improper to state in this connec- 
tion, that the American Art-Union has done a 
great deal to advance Mr. Leutze to the position 
he now occupies. His genius would certainly 
have manifested itself sooner or later under any 
circumstances, but the ready purchase by the 
Society of his first important work, Columbus 
Returning in Chains, which was followed by 
constant commissions and purchases and the en- 
graving of two of his paintings, have undoubted- 
ly tended greatly to increase his reputation. He 
has reflected the highest honor upon the Asso- 
ciation which has been so constantly his friend, 
and with which, we may add, his intercourse 
for so many years has not been clouded by a 
single misunderstanding. 

Woodville is at work in Paris instead of Lon- 
don, as we announced some time last year. He 
is a diligent student of the French color, with 
which, in his first letters, he seemed to be quite 
captivated. He has just sent home a superb 
picture, the Game of Chess, which our readers 
will probably have an opportunity of seeing in 
the Gallery of the Art^Union in the course of 
the present month. This is an exquisitely fin- 
ished cabinet-piece, which in technical qualities 
is probably superior to any thing he has done 
excepting the Old Captain. It represents the 
interior of the sitting-room of a noble mansion 



in the days of the Tudors. On the right rises 
the immense fire-place, with its frontispiece of 
variegated marbles, supported by statues' and 
richly carved in the style of the Rennaissance. 
On the right of this, in the immediate fore- 
ground, is a lecturn, upon which rests a book 
and a lady's 'kerchief. Standing with his back 
to the fire before the chimney is a portly gentle- 
man—probably the father of the family about 
going forth for a ride, as he has his cap on his 
head— wears high boots of buff leather, with 
spurs, and an outer-coat of velvet trimmed with 
fur. He stands with his hands behind him in 
an easy attitude, overlooking a game of chess 
which a visitor is playing with the daughter of 
the house. The visitor is on the left of the pic- 
ture, and sits with his back to the spectator, and 
in front is a table which supports the chess-board. 
On the other side is the young lady, whose eyes 
are fixed upon the game, while the cavalier is 
lifting a piece with his hand and looking to- 
wards the father as if for approbation of his 
move. The mother, and a page, complete the 
group. This is a tranquil, pleasant picture, in 
which the characters of the personages are very 
nicely indicated. It places the spectator in the 
very midst of the domestic life of the times it 
portrays. It is, however, in the distribution of 
light and shadow, and the wonderful fidelity of 
its imitations, that the work is most remarkable. 
The effect of the light upon the carved marble 
is done with wonderful skill, and the representa- 
tion of violet, fur, satin, and metals, worthy of a 
Micris or a Metzu. 

We understand that Messrs. Goupil, in Paris, 
are about publishing an engraving from one of 
Woodville's works — Politicians in an Oyster- 
Cellar. We presume it is the same picture 
which we saw here, about two years since, on 
its way to Baltimore. It represents an old and 
a younger person, discussing some political 
question over their newspapers and ale in 
the alcove of an eating-house. The old man 
is deaf, and is a similar figure to that in the 
Mexican News. There was much truth and 
character in the work. 

A recent letter in the Newark Daily Adverti- 
ser, contains an interesting account of the move- 
ments of some of our artists in Italy. We re- 
publish it entire. 

Florence, Jan. 20, 1851. 

It is most gratifying to know that, in sculp- 
ture, our American artists are pre-eminent. 
The country that gave a discoverer of the New 
World, degenerated though she be, is rich in 
the works of the old Titans of Art. Italy hoards 
these treasures as the miser does his gold — she 
will not part with them — but, with princely ge- 
nerosity, she opens her bosom to receive and 
educate the men of genius born on our vigorous 
soil. As a journal writer, comparisons of our 
artists' works would be unbecoming, and we con- 
fine ourselves to impressions made by frequent 
visits to the various studios. Greenodgh 
has nearly completed his group of the Pioneer, 
designed for one of the pedestals of the capitol 
at Washington. He has been six years at work 
on this. The figures are colossal. A frontier 
man, in hunting coat, cap, and fringed leggins, 
is rescuing his wife and child from the murder- 
ous ferocity of a North American Indian. The 
white man stands nearly erect, with all that 
grandeur of expression which resolution, de- 
termination, and manly strength, can give. He 
is behind the savage, who appears in the act 
of smothering both mother and child with 
his blanket. Grasping him with Herculean 
strength, his right hand holds the Indian's 



wrist with a tension and gripe of iron, while his 
left arm, doubled around the Indian's shoulder, 
has forced the savage on one knee, his face 
thrown upward, one hand clutching a toma- 
hawk, and the other enveloped in the folds of 
his blanket. The firm compressed lip of the 
Pioneer, the rugged, angry brow, the chin, the - 
pose of the head, half-bent over the savage, and 
the masterly development of muscular strength, 
render the figure one of surprising excellence. 
It awes you with the sense of conscious power. 
It seems to recite the story of our Western pro-- 
gress, the story of the Anglo-Saxon superiority 
over the Red Man. The figure of the Indian, 
in war-plume and feathers, is admirable in idea 
and truthfulness. His up-turned, cowering face, 
acknowledges the power of the Pioneer ; his 
whole frame is already relaxed by the (to him) 
deadly struggle. In front of this group are the 
wife and child. The mother is seated, clasping 
the infant to her bosom — her hair, in disarray, 
floats upon her bared neck and shoulders — her 
dress falling from her. The fond wife's horror- 
struck look, forgetful of self and regardful only 
of her child, cannot be written. Fear, love, an- 
guish — all are there — the gaze fixed upon the 
infant, who seems struggling in the mother's 
arms, unconscious of its danger. The group is 
a national, historical one — it will appeal to the 
hearts of all Americans — and we have no hesi- 
tancy is saying that public opinion at home will 
pronounce it a sublime conception, grandly exe- 
cuted. The name of Greenough is worthy to 
stand side by side with Canova's and Thor- 
walsden's. 

Powers invites with numerous beauties. His 
famous Proserpine has been, already, several 
times duplicated. A copy of the head of his 
Greek Slave, one of his Fisher Boy, are also in 
his studio, together with busts of Washington, 
Franklin, Jackson, Webster, Van Buren, Preston, 
Lyttle, Judge Burnet, and Mr. Longworth. It 
is needless to say that they are all admirably 
executed and faithful likenesses. He has nearly 
completed a plaster model of California. A fe- 
male figure, standing erect, holding in her right 
hand a divining-rod, pointing to the hidden gold, 
and, in her left (thrown behind) a bundle of 
thorns emblematic of the pain which attends the 
fortune-hunter in El Dorado. His greatest new 
work is America: a woman half draped, em- 
blematical of our country. The model is care- 
fully and elaborately worked. The face con- 
veys the idea of that firmness, strength, courage, 
youth, and hope, in the future, appertaining to 
our Republic. A tiara of thirteen stars circles 
the brow. The left hand is raised towards 
heaven, signifying that our surest safety and 
hope.are in Jehovah. The right rests upon the 
fasces, a bundle of rods bound with bands, de- 
noting that in "Union is strength." The left foot 
is firmly placed upon an emblem of Tyranny, 
crushing it with the power of Liberty. In fe- 
male figures, in beauty and delicacy of expres- 
sion, in grace of outline and anatomy, Powers 
has not a living equal. They are voluptuous, 
exquisite in form and tenderness — he is the 
modern Canova of sculpture, but can never be 
the Michael Angelo — he lacks the elements of 
grandeur, the true majesty of a highly deve- 
loped, awe-inspiring genius. 

A rising young sculptor is C. B. Ives; a man, 
unassuming, courteous, and free from vanity, 
already known at home for his busts of our 
Washington and General Winfield Scott. For a 
young man, we know not one whose genius ex- 
cels his ; he has all the lively love for his art, 
without which superiority is unattainable. His 
dream, to be chiselled in marble, is Pandora; 
and well has he modelled out his dream. She 
stands erect, half draped from the left arm to 
the feet, in the most bewitching attitude. The 
form is perfect in its easy, natural grace, while 
the face cast down upon the box of mischief, 
(held in the left hand,) has a mingled expres- 
sion of reflection, curiosity, and beauty, which 
awakes one to love. She seems to hesitate whe- 
ther to open the box or not, and the doubt per- 
vades the whole expression. We all know that 
curiosity overcomes her at last, for slie was a 
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woman. The hair is plainly and chastely ar- 
ranged in a Grecian knot. Mr. Ives has evi- 
dently bestowed much labor and thought upon 
this, his ideal, and we can bnt hope that his 
labor of months will meet a just reward. We 
have men of wealth amongst us, who can well 
afford to encourage Art. He has also a dupli- 
cate of Bacchante, the original of which is in 
the possesion of our fellow-citizen, Mr. James S. 
Gregory, Jersey City. A bust of a little boy of 
seven, remarkable for its expression of preco- 
cious thought, is in his studio. We believe it 
is of a child of Mr. Hoppin, of Providence. 

Rogers, another young American, is labor- 
ing industriously on a clay model of Ruth glean- 
ing in the fields. She is represented in an ex- 
ceedingly graceful, half kneeling position, the 
drapery disposed with elegance, relieving the 
figure from all immodesty, and yet preserving 
the easy freedom of nature. The right hand, 
partially open, comes near the ground, while 
the left rests upon the thigh, holding a wheat- 
sheaf. Emblems are scattered upon the earth. 
The head is turned slightly upward, (it is the 
moment when Boaz appears before her,) with 
hair neatly arranged, in simple, natural tresses, 
and knotted behind. One cannot fail to admire 
this production of Rogers. The tout-ensemble is 
lovely and winning, the contour of the face 
purely Grecian, expressive of surprise, sweet- 
ness, meekness, and love. This statue is order- 
ed by a patron of the arts in America. 

Hart is also here, commissioned by the State 
of Virginia, to execute a statue of Mr. Clay. No 
one who converses with, and sees him, can doubt 
his genius, his ability for the work intrusted to 
him. Waiting the delayed arrival of his busts 
and effects from home, he is occupying himself 
upon an ideal head of the Belle. Galt, we be- 
lieve, ends the list of our sculptors here. He is 
quite a young man, ardent, but little known. 

T. Buchanan Read, so favorably known in 
America as a promising poet, is practising his 
sister art of painting in Florence. But three 
months here, by constant application at his ea- 
sel, he has nearly finished four or five most re- 
spectable pictures. It is pleasing to see that his 
natural genius depends entirely upon its own 
powers, and free from the vice of copying, his 
highly poetical imagination furnishes abundant 
materials for originals. His first is " Psyche 
borne to the Island of Pleasure by the Zephyrs." 
She appears in the clouds, supported by three 
Zephyrs, dressed each in blue, crimson, and 
gold. Below flows a winding river, with the 
island seen in the distance. The grouping is 
bold, easy, and poetical, and the figures (paint- 
ed from life models) correct ; the faces are full 
of beauty, but the sky is faulty, being too cold 
and dark for the glow required in the picture. 
Another he calls the ' Spirit of the Age.' The 
principal figure is Justice, a full-length female 
clothed in white, with a wreath encircling the 
brow, her right hand resting on the Bible, (held 
by Religion) signifying that all real strength is 
founded upon the Word of God, while her left 
clasps that of Peace, who is in the act of crown- 
ing War. This last figure is half bent, breaking 
his sword across his knee. At the extreme left 
stands a noble portrait of a North American In- 
dian in blanket and moccasins, leaning against 
a plough, while between him and the central 
trio, a recumbent slave just starting from bond- 
age, finoly conceived and painted, is seen touch- 
ing the hem of the garment of Justice. The 
effect of the whole composition is pleasing, and 
the details of the allegories well carried out. 
His third is " Night and Morning." Night is a 
veiled female, seated in the dim darkness at the 
mouth of a cave, holding in her hand an urn of 
dew. An owl sits nodding on a leafless branch, 
while a crescent fills up the idea. Morning, 
just awake, with a star on her forehead" and a 
lark loosed from her raised hand, is seated on a 
bold rock to the right, with the bright streaks 
of dawn in the east giving a charming relief of 
light to the dark tints of the picture. ' Diana 
and Endymion,' ordered by an American gentle- 
man, comes next. The goddess of the chase 
appears leading her hounds in the leash and 



leaning on her bow with a sheaf of arrows. A 
bright ray of moonlight is thrown upon her 
face, which is earnestly fixed upon the sleeping 
Endymion. The shepherd-boy reposes on the 
sward, with his crook by his side. There is 
much grace and sentiment in this picture, evi- 
dently the ideal of a poet. A fine landscape 
with trees and perspective, add to it. 

He has also the charcoal sketch of a pic- 
ture, which he calls the "Blacksmith's Shop of 
the Nineteenth Century." The sturdy smith, in 
the centre with his anvil, is forging into imple- 
ments of husbandry the swords and arrows of 
war which Time, bending beneath the load, 
bears upon his back. At the left, Peace directs 
him to lay his weapons before the anvil, while 
Truth, in the background, blows the bellows. 
Read's success in these pictures cannot be doubts 
ed. With study and close attention to coloring 
and light, we anticipate works from him worthy 
to adorn our best galleries. Success be his. 

Mr. Page is devoting most of his time to 
ordered copies. He has several fine ones taken 
from Titian, whose warm coloring and natural- 
ness of flesh tints have, apparently, captivated 
him. 

McConkey, Gould, and Nichols, each have 
their studios here, and this fills up the list of 
" American Artists in Florence." S. 

We learn from private sources that Mr. Pen- 
niman, of New- York, has given Powers a com- 
mission for a copy of the Greek Slave and an- 
other new statue ; and that Mr. Corbin, an 
American gentleman residing in Paris, has or- 
dered a duplicate of the " Fisher Boy." 

Apropos of Powers : we find in a Vermont 
paper the following anecdote of him, under the 
head of An Artist's Dream, for the accuracy 
of which we will not vouch : 

Powers, the sculptor, who is a native of Wood- 
stock, Vt., in a late letter to his cousin, Dr. 
Thomas E. Powers of that place, narrates a 
youthful dream of his own — which probably 
suggested his world-renowned statue of the 
" Greek Slave." Referring in his letter to the 
fact that the statue had been exhibited in his 
native town, he says that its exhibition there 
almost fully realizes an oft-repeated dream 
which occurred to him many times, and for 
years, commencing when he was a child, re- 
siding on the banks of the Quechee ; and that 
it followed him after his removal to Ohio, and 
until the time he commenced modelling his 
statuary. He says that he saw in his dreams, 
across the Green Mountain stream mentioned, 
and from his father's house, a white female 
figure exceedingly beautiful, standing on a pil- 
lar or pedestal. It did not seem to possess life, 
and his ; boyish fancy was perplexed with the 
radiant vision, as he had never seen any thing 
like it, and had no idea of a statue. He often 
attempted to approach it in the hope of being 
able to make a more distinct observation ; but 
the water was deep and the current rapid, and 
he was never able to procure a nearer view than 
was afforded him from the west bank of the 
river. 

Mr. Chapman, previous to his illness, found 
time to execute several pleasing works ; among 
which are three which have been purchased by 
the Art-Union. 

The Evening Post gives the following account 
of two others that have arrived in this country. 

Among the pictures lately sent by Chapman 
from Italy, is a little view of the Church of 
Santa Croce, in Florence, with a group in front, 
consisting of a carriage filled with travellers just 
arrived in the city, followed in full chase by a 
crowd of porters, eager to secure the carrying 
of the baggage with which the vehicle is piled. 
The scene is characteristic of Italy, and every 
figure in this little piece — horses, postillion, tra- 
vellers, and the facchini who are in pursuit — is 
full of life and spirit. The picture is at Gray's 
studio, in Franklin-street ; where is another 



larger painting by Chapman, representing a 
Florentine lover and lady in the costume of three 
hundred years ago. 

Mr. Galt is mentioned in the letter just 
quoted. Wc have learned of late some facts in 
relation to him which may be interesting to our 
readers and direct their attention to his first 
work, a bust of Virginia, which is to be exhibited 
in the Art-Union Gallery. Alexander Galt is a 
native of Norfolk, Va., of which city his father 
is the postmaster. When about fifteen years of 
age, he sketched a likeness of his younger bro- 
ther sleeping in an arm-chair, which was so 
true to the life as to induce his family to think 
he had some talent in that line. Soon after- 
wards he carved in cannel coal, a likeness of his 
French teacher, who recognized in it so much 
ability that he advised his father to send the 
young man abroad to study art. In the year, 
1844, at the White Sulphur Springs, he mani- 
fested his talent by cutting heads with his pen- 
knife in the soft slate of that region, and at- 
tracted the notice of a Rhode Island gentleman 
who had just before returned from Florence, and 
who strongly advised his adoption of the sculp- 
tor's profession. Galt became a clerk in the post- 
office, and occupied himself in cutting cameo 
likenesses in shell, which were distributed among 
his friends and much admired. They were ge- 
nerally copies of brooches then worn by the 
ladies, and executed by means of instruments 
devised by his own ingenuity. Judge Mason, 
the late Secretary of the Navy, becoming ac- 
quainted with him, formed a high estimate of 
his character and talents, and offered to him in 
the autumn of 1848 a free passage to Spezzia in 
the Erie store-ship. His wages having now ac- 
cumulated to a sufficient amount to warrant his 
going abroad, he gladly accepted the offer, and 
arrived in Florence in January, 1849. He was 
kindly received there by Mr. Powers, to whom 
he had a letter of introduction, and who has 
ever since been his friend and adviser. Having 
had no preparatory teaching, he found himself 
very deficient in elementary knowledge, and for 
the first time took lessons in drawing. After 
due proficiency, he was admitted into the draw- 
ing academy, where he soon excelled, and in the 
summer of 1850 commenced his career by the 
production of the bust which is soon to be upon 
exhibition at the Art-Union rooms. He calls it 
Virginia, as embodying his idea of the Roman 
maiden, and also as a tribute of love and venera- 
tion to his native State. It is certainly a credi- 
table work, especially when the circumstances 
under which it was produced, are considered. 
It embodies a purity and delicacy that augur 
well for the future career of this young artist. 

A correspondent of the Evening Post in Rome 
writes thus concerning the American artists 
there : 

Of the Americans, Crawford stands foremost. 
His studio, crowded with works, bears witness 
to his industry during the fifteen years he has 
spent in Rome. His peculiar excellence con- 
sists, I think, in the lightness and spirit of his 
figures. His "Ganymede and Hebe," which is 
almost finished for Mr. Perkins, of Boston, is 
exceedingly graceful ; and the " Flora," which 
the workmen are. now cutting, is not alone light 
and beautiful, but original in design. She is 
represented as floating" in the air, her drapery 
flowing behind and supporting her, her feet 
being l'aised some inches above the ground. It 
is to be placed in a green-house ; the lower part 
of the pedestal is to be covered with moss, on 
which the drapery seems lighly resting. He is 
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now at work designing the statues for the Vir- 
ginia monument. The sketch for the statue of 
Patrick Henry, which he has just completed, is 
full of life and spirit. 

Of the American painters here, the best known 
are Gurry of Boston, Chapman, Terry, and 
Freeman. The latter has few pictures finished. 
He works slowly, but the beautiful coloring for 
which he is distinguished, is well worth great 
labor. Terry has just sent to America a large 
painting of " Jacob's Dream," which has been 
greatly admired here. It strikes one as exceed- 
ingly beautiful. Chapman's usual industry has 
of late been restrained by illness. America may 
well be proud of her artists abroad. Many of 
those I have mentioned here, as well as Powers 
and Greenough, at Florence, though men still 
in the prime of life, have already established 
their reputations as artists of merit. 

Healy and Powell, we believe, are still in 
Paris engaged upon their large pictures. Edwin 
White, whose paintings of scenes in the life of 
Luther must be remembered by many of our 
readers, is also in Paris, where, notwithstand- 
ing the state of his eyes, he has obtained ad- 
mission into the Academy, and is working with 
great diligence. Two new pictures by him have 
lately arrived in New- York, one of them repre- 
senting the Visit of Vasari and Michael Angela 
to the Studio of Titian, and the other Raphael 
Showing his Drawings to Fra BarloUomeo. Hall, 
May, Ehninger, and Rutherford, are also pur- 
suing their studies in the French capital. The 
latter artist has also lately sent home two works, 
Pygmalion and Puck, which show improvement 
in the technical part. 

Leutze, Johnson, and Whitridge, are the 
only American artists, we believe, remaining in 
DQsseldorf. Our readers will be pleased with 
the first two works of Johnson, which were pur- 
chased by the Art-Union a short time since, and 
will be included in the Catalogue of the present 
year. 

Glass remains in London, where two pictures 
of his have been lately exhibited at the British 
Institution, and noticed with praise in the Lon- 
don journals. One of them was purchased by Mr. 
Baring Wall, M. P. It is expected that several 
new works by Glass will arrive here in the course 
of the present month. 

This lengthening roll of American artists 
abroad affords matter for much interesting 
speculation. Writers generally are not in the 
habit of taking it into account in their estimate 
of the present state of American art. They do 
not seem to consider how large and respectable 
a representation of the talent of the country in 
this department, is constantly absent fro^m it. 
We do not know that we are altogether in favor 
of the long expatriation to which some of the 
more distinguished of these artists seem to be 
inclined. It is true, the temptations are strong. 
In Rome and Florence, for the winter months, 
are concentrated a large number of the most 
wealthy and refined of our countrymen. The 
opportunity for receiving orders is better there 
than here : and the conveniences for exe- 
cuting orders ai'e vastly greater. Models — ate- 
liers — workmen, are all abundant and cheap. 
There also may be found the best works for the 
purposes of study — in a word, an art atmosphere 
which seems to brighten the genius of the artist, 
and stimulate the dullest traveller into some- 
thing like enthusiasm and connoisseurship. But 
during all this time, we at home are suffering 
from the absence of these very men. Art in 
America needs a reinforcement of strong, able 



hands. In fact, there should be a school here so 
well furnished in teachers, models, galleries, and 
all the means and appliances of artistic education, 
as to render it unnecessary for our best men to 
reside, as they do at present, in Italy or Germany. 

Henry K. Brown. — We find in Sartain's Maga- 
zine for February a most interesting memoir of 
this artist, which we regret our limits prevent us 
from republishing. We hope to do so at some 
future day. Meanwhile, we can only say that 
the facts it contains, with many of which we 
were previously unacquainted, increase the ad- 
miration we have always entertained for the pri- 
vate as well as professional character of our 
friend. There is a manliness about him which, 
as this memoir shows, was exhibited in early 
childhood, and afterwards developed and 
strengthened by a long and severe struggle 
against difficulties. It is delightful to read of 
the loftiness of his aims and the constancy and 
courage with which he has pursued them in the 
midst of great sufferings and privations. We 
have hinted in the preceding article, at the 
bad effects upon American art of the volun- 
tary expatriation of several of our most distin- 
guished men. Mr. Brown would perhaps have 
consulted his pecuniary advantage if he also had 
established himself permanently abroad. In re- 
lation to this his biographer says : 

Rome has been called, not extravagantly, the 
Paradise of artists. In that soft clime — in a city 
where the foreigner enjoys all the immunities 
and feels scarcely one of the burdens of society, 
and where the luxuries of life cost less than its 
necessaries elsewhere — our artist might well 
have been content to dwell. To such induce- 
ments American sculptors have generally yield- 
ed, while some have even contended that the 
art cannot successfully be prosecuted out of 
Italy. Mr. Brown took a different view. It 
was his ambition to become, not a European, 
but an American sculptor. To him it seemed 
that, if a school of art, with characteristics in 
any degree national, is ever to grow up among 
us, its work must be done mainly upon Ameri- 
can ground, and amidst American influences. 
He felt that the artist's independence and origi- 
nality might be endangered by too long a fami- 
liarity with the faultless models of antiquity, and 
the ehef-d'eeuvres of modern power. He could 
not but see that if the art to which he had de- 
voted his life is ever to exert over his country- 
men a powerful and wholesome influence, it 
must be accomplished by the presentation of 
other subjects than the unclad beauties or the 
fabulous forms of ancient Greece. He stayed 
not until long absence, and intervening oceans, 
and foreign influences, had cooled his love of 
country, or quelled his pride as an American pa- 
triot. With generoits self-denial, and in oppo- 
sition to the advice and solicitation of many 
friends, he determined to forego the comforts 
and facilities of Rome, and, to some extent, his 
prospects of immediate honor and reward, in 
order to plant himself on his native soil, and 
trust his country for an appreciation of his la- 
bors. May that country do justice to his mo- 
tives and his merits ! 

We say amen to this wish with all our hearts. 
We hope our readers will unite with us in the 
feeling, and if they would exhibit it substan- 
tially and effectually, we can point out to them 
a ready mode of doing so — let them contribute 
liberally to the Clinton monument. Mr. Brown 
has modelled an admirable sketch for a colossal 
statue of De Witt Clinton, which it is proposed 
to erect over his remains in Greenwood Ceme- 
tery. It possesses a grandeur and simplicity 
which give it a rank among the best portrait 
statues of modern times. But two or three thou- 



sand dollars are needed to complete the sum re- 
quired to cast this in bronze. It is a reproach to 
the merchants of New York, that there should 
have been so much delay in making up the 
amount. It is only fifteen thousand dollars, and 
for two or three years the undertaking has been 
lingering along. We here present an additional 
motive for subscriptions. The distinguished 
character of the man to be commemorated, the 
claims of the place where the statue is to be 
erected, and the importance of doing something 
to encourage monumental art, are all most ex- 
cellent reasons for contributing. But there is 
another argument which we shall venture to 
urge, although without the knowledge or per- 
mission of our friend. We have a sculptor 
amongst us of genius and skill, whose merits 
have been acknowledged by the best connois- 
seurs, not only at home but abroad. He has 
given up a residence in Italy, and the inspiration 
of ancient art, in order that he may work un- 
der American influences and embody American 
ideas in his productions. Let us take him by 
the hand, and cheer him on in this noble under- 
taking. Let us determine at any rate that this 
great work of his, the Clinton, shall not fail for 
the want of two or three thousand dollars. 

The Messrs. Appleton, booksellers of this 
city, have set an excellent example to their 
brother merchants in an order they have given 
to this sculptor. It was to model a bas-relief 
symbolical of the advantages of learning, to be 
cast in bronze, and to ornament the front of 
their new store in Broadway. This work is 
nearly completed. We hope that the sight of 
it will induce others to give similar commissions, 
and that the dull pursuits of trade may be enli- 
vened and adorned by frequent displays of the 
sculptor's genius. 

Art-Unions. — The Nevi-England Art-Union 
has been organized. It has adopted the money 
prize system, the holders of certificates to select 
their pictures from the gallery of the Art- 
Union, or to give orders to native resident Ame- 
rican Artists, whose productions shall be exhibit- 
ed afterwards in the Gallery. We notice the 
names of two or three artists on the Committee. 

The Western Art- Union had nearly 5,000 sub- 
scribers the last year. The distribution took 
place on the 20th day of January. The Greek 
Slave, by Powers, which was the principal work 
allotted, fell to the share of Mr. D'Arcy. 

The Philadelphia Art- Union issue a monthly 
journal, called the Reporter. The number for 
January contains the transactions for the year 
1850, with the proceedings at the annual meet- 
ing on the 31st of December last, and the ad- 
dress of Professor Henry S. Patterson. The 
number of subscribers, for the year 1850, was 
1,873 : the receipts were $9,365 : the expenses 
for Engravings, &c, $7,365, leaving $2,000 to be 
distributed in certificates, with which pictures 
might be purchased. One of them was for 
$100, three were for $75, four for $50, thirty for 
$40, and eleven for $25. These certificates, with 
the addition of one for a copy of Mercy's Dream, 
were allotted among fifty of the members. Mr. 
S. R. Mason, Camden, N. J., drew the picture of 
Mercy's Dream, and Mr. Chapman Biddle, of 
Philadelphia, the highest money prize, being 
$100. Mr. Huntington's picture of Christiana 
and her Children, is to be engraved for the sub- 
scribers of 1851, by Andrews, of Boston, in the 
mixed style of stipple, line, and mezzotint. 
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The Hillotype. — The Photographic Art 
Journal contains a communication from Mr. S. 
L. Hill, of Westhill, Greene county, N. Y., in 
which the writer claims to have discovered 
the art of developing the images of the Daguer- 
reotype in their natural colors. " After almost 
numberless experiments," he says, " in which I 
produced nothing but light and shade, (save in 
one instance, in which the red of a colored dress 
was brought out,) I was about giving up the 
pursuit, when I quite unexpectedly found a sin- 
gular compound, which I applied to the purpose, 
and succeeded in obtaining a magnificent pic- 
ture in colors." 

" The compound," he continues, " is to me a 
nondescript, though I have made the science of 
chemistry my study for years. That it is a new 
substance, or combination of substances, I am 
positive, and this is all I know concerning it. It 
is simply and easily produced, but not by any 
law stated in the large number of chemical 
works with which I am familiar. My process 
bears no resemblance to Becquerel's or Sir John 
Herschel's, and it is essentially different from Da- 
guerre's. I am indebted to much humbler sources 
for my success, as the sequel will show." 

He then describes several of his specimens, 
and some of the difficulties he has been forced 
to overcome. In conclusion he says: " I am 
fully resolved to carry my process as far as I can 
before making it public. Till then all will be 
kept a profound secret. My wife and myself 
alone know the process, and not a scrap or item 
shall ever be communicated until I am made 
perfectly sure of a suitable compensation." 

Lectures upon Art. — A course of five lec- 
tures has been delivered this winter at the Stuy- 
v»sant Institute and the Rooms of the Academy 
upon subjects connected with art. The first 
was given by Mr. Henry James, whose subject 
was the universality of art ; the second by Mr. 
G. W. Curtis, upon contemporary art in Europe ; 
the third and fourth by Mr. Parke Godwin, upon 
the Philosophy of Art, and Goethe as an artist ; 
and the last by Mr. D. Huntington, upon Chris- 
tian art. We had prepared an extended notice 
of these lectures, with copious extracts, which 
the crowded state of our columns obliges us re- 
luctantly to omit. 

John James Audubon. — This distinguished 
ornithologist died at Minniesiand, on the Hud- 
son, on the 27th of January last. It was as a 
naturalist that he gained his chief renown, but 
it may be safely said that, had it not been for 
his artistic ability, the world might never have 
learned of his scientific attainments. Mr. Au- 
dubon was born of French parents, in the State 
of Louisiana, about the year 1775. In his six- 
teenth year he went to Prance, where he became 
a pupil of the celebrated painter David. He never 
afterwards however pursued the art except for 
the purpose of illustrating his researches in na- 
tural history. He published his first volume of 
Ornithological Biography at Edinburgh in 1831. 
This work expanded into five large volumes, 
for which he had 175 subscribers at $1000 each. 
In the year 1842, he began a collection of the 
quadrupeds of America, upon a similar plan 
with the birds. His delineations of animals were 
remarkable for their extraordinary fidelity to 
nature. 

Thomas Birch. — This celebrated painter of 
marine subjects died at Philadelphia on the 13th 



of January last. He was born at London, on the 
26th of July, 1779. His father was an enamel 
painter of celebrity, and the son, from an early 
period of his life, was accustomed to the use of 
the pencil. The family emigrated to this coun- 
try in 1793, and the father and son established 
themselves as portrait painters in Philadelphia 
about the year 1800. In 1807 Thomas Birch 
made his first essay in the painting of marine 
subjects. He afterwards became highly distin- 
guished in this department, and executed seve- 
ral representations of naval engagements con- 
nected with the war of 1812. The Gallery of the 
Art-Union has frequently exhibited specimens of 
his ability in this line. 

A sale of twenty or thirty of Mr. Birch's paint- 
ings, and a large number of drawings, took 
place in Philadelphia in February. It is stated 
that the total proceeds were between twelve and 
fifteen hundred dollars. The highest price 
brought by any one work was a little over one 
hundred dollars. 

The Pennsylvania Academy op Fine Arts. — 
The Institution known under the above title is 
preparing for its annual exhibition, which we be- 
lieve is to be opened the present month, in Phi- 
ladelphia. The " Artists' Fund Society " having 
withdrawn its aid, the collection will probably 
consist mainly of the pictures and statues which 
form the permanent property of the society. 
These are quite valuable, but having lost the 
charm of novelty, they will not form so great an 
attraction as works of even inferior merit of na- 
tive and living artists, which have not been be- 
fore exhibited to the public. 

Delaroche's Napoleon Crossing the Alps. — 
This grand picture we fear is likely to be lost to 
this city, as the owner, Mr. Langdon, finding it 
too large to be exhibited to advantage in his 
rooms, has offered it for sale. In case he should 
not find a purchaser soon, he intends taking it to 
Europe with him this spring to dispose of it 
there. We should greatly regret to see so fine 
a work lost permanently to the country. 

The Water Color Society. — A few months 
ago some twenty artists and amateurs formed 
themselves into a society under the above name, 
for the practice of this delightful branch of art, 
with the hope that in time they would be able 
to make such an exhibition of their works as to 
place water color painting upon a proper foot- 
ing, and to show that its capabilities are fully 
equal to those of oil painting. We wish these 
gentlemen the best success in their efforts, and 
we doubt not that the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Art Union will do all that they pro- 
perly can to forward them. 

Recent Art Publications in the United 
States. — One of the proofs of the increased in- 
terest in art manifested of late years in this 
country, is the demand for elementary works 
upon the subject. Several have been pub- 
lished, in which the general principles are 
laid down with sufficient minuteness for ordinary 
readers, and much important information con- 
veyed in a popular manner respecting the lives 
and works of artists, and the history of schools. 
Among them, one entitled " Painting : Us rise 
and progress from the earliest ages to the present 
time, with sketches of the lives and works of many 
of the eminent artists of ancient and modern limes, 
and a brief notice of the principal public galleries 
of Art in Europe, published by John P. Jewett 



and Co., Boston, in 1846, seems to be a valuable 
compendium. It is in one duodecimo volume, 
and may be obtained at a small price. It con- 
tains sufficient matter, we presume, to answer 
the purposes of the ordinary student. A similar 
remark may be made of a work by the same au- 
thor, which was issued by the same publishers 
in 1850, — Sculpture and the Plastic Art. In each 
of these works the writer takes lip the different 
schools in their order, giving concise descriptions 
of their principal productions, and biographies 
of the artists. There is now and then an ill- 
considered criticism in these works, such for in- 
stance as that which dismisses Perugino with the 
remark, that he derived more honor from having 
been Raphael's master than from any merit of 
his own. Perugino's transcendent merits in the 
greater part of his career are acknowledged now 
by all writers on Art. We had occasion to 
speak with approbation last year of A General 
View of the Fine Arts, published by Mr. Putman, 
which is a book still more general in its charac- 
ter than the two last, and embracing architecture 
and music, as well as painting and sculpture. 

More important and valuable books than these 
to artists are, Mr. Ridner's upon Colors, published 
in 1850, and the Handbook of Young Artists and 
Amateurs in Oil Painting, by Wiley, in 1849. 
The former work is full of most important infor- 
mation respecting the chemistry of colors. The 
latter is a compilation from the manual of Bou- 
vier, with additional matter selected from the 
labors of Merimee, De Montabert, and other 
distinguished continental writers. It treats of 
the materials and implements of the art ; of dead- 
coloring ; of the second palette ; of the painting 
of draperies ; of landscape painting ; of the var- 
nishing, cleansing, repairing, and lining of pic- 
tures ; and several other interesting and import- 
ant topics. 

The Enlargement op the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. — We find in the National Intelligencer 
the Report of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds of the House of Representa- 
tives, to whom this subject was referred. 

On the 30th of September, 1850, an act was 
passed containing a provision appropriating the 
sum of one hundred thousand dollars "for the 
extension of the Capitol according to such plan 
as may be approved by the President of the 
United States." The Senate authorized its own 
Committee to award a premium of $500 for 
such plan as should be adopted by both Com- 
mittees. Under this resolution, various plans 
have been offered, which contemplate one or the 
other of two modes of enlargement — by elonga- 
tion north and south, or by extension east. The 
former plan proposed the erection of wings, at 
each end of the present building ; the latter, an- 
other building of equal size with the present, 
and united at the centre or ends, or both. A ma- 
jority of the Senate Committee, composed of 
three, preferred the mode of extension by wings, 
while the Chairman of that Committee, and a 
majority of the House Committee, composed of 
five members, preferred the mode which ex- 
tended the building to the east. The erection 
of wings was opposed for the reason that the 
grounds in front were not adapted to that 
mode of improvement, and tha#it would also 
occasion expensive alterations of the present 
terraces or the construction of new, and the pur- 
chase of an immense amount of private property. 
It would also place the chambers Of the two 
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houses at an inconvenient distance apart, and 
produce great annoyance while the alterations 
were in progress. 

The Report states that the duty of ultimate 
selection between these plans belongs to the 
President of the United States, and it therefore 
recommends no action on the part of the House. 

Whatever may be the decision, we sincere- 
ly hope this opportunity may not be lost of 
promoting the progress of High Art in the 
United States. With the example before us of 
several European nations which, within the last 
few years, have added to every public building 
of importance they have erected, the decora- 
tions of sculpture and painting, it would be 
shameful for us, who are not inferior to any of 
them in power and wealth, to permit the exten- 
sive additions which are projected to be finished 
without these most important ornaments. It 
would indeed be a noble act, if Congress should 
appoint a commission of the most distinguished 
connoisseurs and artists to inquire and report as 
to the best manner in which the proposed ob- 
ject can be accomplished. We doubt not that 
such a commission would produce a plan which 
might be executed easily, and at no very great 
expenditure of money ; and the success of which 
would change the entire character of artistic 
effort in this country. To carry such designs 
into effect, the most distinguished native paint- 
ers and sculptors would return from Europe, 
others would come hither to remain permanently, 
and we should see the beginning of that which 
has been often talked of, but never realized, an 
American School of Art. 

The artists of New York have already, at a 
meeting during the winter, discussed the sub- 
ject of adorning public buildings with charac- 
teristic specimens of American Art, and deter- 
mined, we believe, to memorialize Congress and 
the State Legislatures in relation to it. The 
President of the American Art-Union, in his 
address on the evening of the distribution, 
brought forward the particular occasion of the 
enlargement of the Capitol as a conspicuous 
topic, and we observe that his recommendation 
has been taken up and approved by the press 
generally. We doubt not that the people at 
large would cordially ratify any measure which 
Congress should pass upon the subject, provided 
the direction of the affair should be intrusted to 
competent hands, and not made a mere job, as 
has been the case, we are sorry to say, with 
some previous Art commissions given by the 
government. 

Exhibition of Pictures at Reading, Pa. — 
We notice with pleasure that an exhibition of 
works of art, took place at Reading, Pa., in the 
course of last winter. About 175 pictures were 
collected, the rooms were opened for three weeks, 
the outlay amounted to between §250 and $300, 
and the total receipts fell a little short of $500. 
That such an exhibition could be made to pay 
for itself, with a surplus left for future opera- 
tions, is a highly gratifying fact, to which we 
desire to call the attention of the readers of our 
Journal, throughout the country. If this affair 
succeeded so well in Reading, why might not a 
similar undertaking prosper in many other of the 
smaller cities 1» There is no way in which the 
pleasure and improvement of the inhabitants of 
any of these places, could be promoted so effec- 
tually at a small cost, as by collecting all the fine 
art stores of the neighborhood, including family 



portraits and good engravings, under the super- 
vision of some respectable artist, and opening an 
exhibition, with a moderate charge for admis- 
sion. Such a place would afford an agreeable 
variety to the usual routine of Lectures, Ly- 
ceums, &c, and introduce fresh topics of con- 
versation, and a new class of studies. The ob- 
jection to such projects has generally been their 
supposed expensiveness : but the experiment at 
Reading shows that they may not only be made 
to pay their own expenses, but to produce a 
handsome surplus. 

New Work by Matteson.— Since the publi- 
cation of our last regular number, we have seen 
a clever picture, by Mr. T. H. Matteson, painted 
for a gentleman in this city, and representing a 
Justice's Court in the Backwoods. It is thus de- 
scribed by the Artist : — 

' The principal figure in the foreground is the 
portly justice, who is a sort of mullum in parvo, 
being, in addition to his office of justice of the 
peace, a shoemaker — as will be perceived by his 
leather apron and his ' kit' of tools — and post- 
master — which is indicated by the post-office 
boxes at the left hand side of the room. The 
next figure of importance is the ' Pettifogger,' 
who is represented as an overgrown and over- 
green rustic dandy law student, in the act of 
pleading his first cause. The justice is all ab- 
sorbed, so far as so stupid and Dogbemjish a face 
can be, with the pettifogger, unmindful of a 
lawyer on his left, who is referring him to the 
law in the case, which is one of assault and bat- 
tery. The plaintiff is leaning upon the table, 
with his bruised head bound in a bandana, and 
listening eagerly to the argument of his juvenile 
advocate, while the defendant, who by his dress 
it will be seen is a butcher by vocation, sits dis- 
consolate and despairing at the opposite side, 
while his daughter, who has been subpoenaed as 
a witness, is making rueful attempts at consolation 
Seated directly behind the justice is the lawyer's 
clerk, making notes of the trial. Spectators, in 
various moods and attitudes, are seated and 
standing near the table ; in the background is a 
group discussing the merits of the case. These 
are the main features. Other collaterals will be 
apparent when it is seen." 

Mrs. Madison's Pictures. — The late Mrs. 
Madison's effects, among which were her paint- 
ings, have been sold. They brought moderate 
prices, as follows : — The bust portrait of Wash- 
ington, by Stuart, $300 ; of Jefferson, by the 
same artist, $260 ; of James Madison, $235 ; of 
Mrs. Madison, $270 ; of John Adams (the elder), 
$160; of Monroe, $50. Several other paintings 
went off at from $5 to $25. One of the large 
pictures, for which Mrs. Madison refused $3000, 
and others of less value, were withdrawn by the 
administrators, there being no bids for them. 

ANTiaUITIES from Nicaragua. — We find the 
following in the hiterary World : — 

" The ship Brewster, from the Pacific, enter- 
ed this port a few days ago, freighted, amongst 
other things better known to the mercantile 
world, with some tons of ancient monuments 
from Nicaragua, recovered by our late minister, 
Mr. SauiER, and presented by him to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, at Washington. With other 
relics, previously forwarded by the same gentle- 
man, they will constitute a very good beginning 
to the Grand American Archaeological Museum, 
projected under the auspices of the above insti- 
tution. The monuments brought by the Brew- 
ster consist of six pieces of Aboriginal statuary, 
three of which were taken from the little island 
of Momotombita, in lake Managua. The others 
were exhumed for Mr. Squibr, by the Indians 
of Subtiaba, from their hidden depositories. 
One of these represents a warrior bearing a 
shield upon his arm, and has a head-dress repre- 
senting some animal with distended jaws. The 



dress somewhat resembles that of some of the 
monuments at Copan, though less elaborate. 
The largest figure, which weighs upwards of a 
ton, is cut from black basalt, or trachytic rock, 
of intense hardness. The head is clearly and 
boldly sculptured, but the rest is rudely carved. 
There is no attempt at drapery, and there is rea- 
son to believe that its worship was in some way 
associated with that of the Phallus. One of the 
statues, which is unfortunately broken in the 
middle, has a face of great dignity, well propor- 
tioned, and displaying no small advance in art. 
It has a head-dress very much resembling the 
Egyptian ,- projecting in a broad fold above the 
forehead, and falling in masses upon the shoul- 
ders. These are amongst the smaller and ruder 
monuments discovered by Mr. SauiER. The 
more elaborate ones are much too large to be 
removed by any of the artificial appliances at 
command in the country. When communica- 
tion is opened, some of these may yet be tran- 
sported to Washington. Having obtained this 
starting stock, we trust the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion will neglect no means to augment its collec- 
tion. We conceive that an Archaeological 
Museum may be made one of its most interest- 
ing features, for no public collection, worthy of 
mention, exists on the continent. Our deficiency 
in this respect has lately been made painfully 
striking, by the publication of a Catalogue of 
American Antiquities contained in the Museum 
of the Louvre, by M. de Longperien, " Conser- 
valeur des Antiques." It extends over one hun- 
dred and thirty pages, and refers to upwards of 
one thousand valuable relics. French students, 
therefore, in comparative research, have advan- 
tages superior to those of our own country. 

The American Antiquarian Society at Wor- 
cester has a fund of not far from $20,000, set 
apart by its founder for a collection of this kind, 
but it has never been used. The collection of the 
Society is insignificant, and not worth visiting. 

New Work by Palmer. — Our readers may 
remember the beautiful bas-relief of Morning, 
which was included in the last distribution. Wc 
have seen a daguerreotype of the model of a pen- 
dant to it, Evening, which has been commission- 
ed by a distinguished member of the Legislature. 

[Note. — We had prepared a copious digest of news re- 
lating to the Fine Arts in foreign States, which we are 
obliged by the pressure of other matter to omit entirely. It 
will be given with additions in our next number.] 



AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMITTEE OF MANAGE- 
MENT FOR THE YEAR 1851. 

An account of the proceedings, at a general 
meeting of the members of the Association, on 
the 20th day of December, 1850, was given in 
the last number of this journal. It will be re- 
membered that all the seven managers of the 
retiring class were re-elected, and the Committee 
therefore remained as before. 

On the 23d day of December last, the resig- 
nation of Mr. Henry J. Raymond was commu- 
nicated to the Board, and on the 20th day of 
February Mr. George Tredwell was elected to 
fill the vacancy. 

On the 23d day of December, 1850, a meet- 
ing of the Committee of Management was holden 
agreeably to the provisions of the Constitution, 
to organize for the present year. Mr. Robert 
Kelly was called to the chair, and Mr. John H. 
Austen appointed Secretary. On motion, it was 
resolved that the officers of the last year should 
be rechosen to the same places previously occu- 
pied by them, and accordingly Mr. Abraham 
M. Cozzens was elected President, Mr. George 
W. Austin, Treasurer, Mr. Andrew Warner, 
Corresponding Secretary, and Mr. Nathaniel 
Jarvis, Jr., Recording Secretary. 



